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HOLIDAYS. 


Tue above word is unknown to the idler, but one 
of magic power to him who works, whether he be 
school-boy or man, whether he be ploughman or 
premier. I question whether age makes much differ- 
ence in the enjoyment of a holiday, so long as we 
have tolerable health. The boy is of course more 
demonstrative: he expresses himself about the tyrant 
pedagogue, who keeps him to his task, more freely 
than paterfamilias does about inexorable business. 
He shuts his book with a buoyancy, if not sauciness, 
which the elder holiday-maker does not feel ; but for 
all that, the latter accepts the change with a depth of 
enjoyment of which Master Tommy is incapable. His 
holiday derives much of its charm from the sense of 
escape from responsibility. He leaves the daily capri- 
cious demands of a profession. When he leaves his 
house, his office, his chambers, or his shop, he drops 
the burden of command, which is even heavier than 
that of obedience. For days, we will suppose, he has 
drawn the threads of his work together, and wound 
up the machine to go during his absence. When the 
luggage is labelled, the rooms in the litter of depar- 
ture, the cab called, the last summary made of wraps 
and umbrellas, the man feels a steady sense of im- 
minent relief, of which the boy knows nothing. A 
friend of mine had once just reached this crisis of a 
holiday. His carpet-bag was ready ; in a few minutes 
he would have been off to Spain; when a messenger 
arrived, red in the face, with news which obliged him 
to stay at home fora month. He took his knapsack 
out of his bag, he re-entered the littered rooms, went 
up again into his tumbled bed-chamber, put his new 
travelling suit of dittoes into the stale old wardrobe, 
locked up his passport with its last gritty visa, and 
worked hard for a month. I look on my friend as a 
man who has been through the agony of disappoint- 
ment, as one whose bans have been forbidden at the 
altar. 

The essence of a holiday is change. This is more 
important than mere rest. I do not know, however, 
whether change would not be more refreshing if it 
were preceded by some rest. We are apt to leap too 
suddenly from work to play, and many a man 


knocked up by rocketing off from the bustle of busi- 
ness to that of pleasure without an interval of rest. 
He would enjoy his tour more if he would take 
two or three good long sleeps, and have his fill of 


yawning. Then he would wake up and enjoy himself. 
The great want of many professional men is sleep. 
Nature demands that first. However sincere your 
purpose of ascending the Matterhorn as soon as you 
reach Switzerland, however capable you may be of 
that feat, don’t despise a few disgracefully late 
breakfasts before you gird yourself for the exertions 
of your holiday. If you don’t thus ‘knit up the 
ravelled sleeve of care,’ you will very likely find the 
unusual exertions of an active tour rub your health 
out at elbows. 

Change, however, is the great restorative. The 
sedentary man laces on his highlows, and pants up 
the hill; the weary tain-shepherd lounges in the 
valley. The citizen flies to the country; Rusticus 
takes the train for town. The landsman rejoices in a 
cruise ; the sailor gets leave for the shore. 

I am a Londoner myself, and as such enjoy the 
country with a relish unintelligible to rustics. To 
me, the country is the land of ease: I see the plough- 
man halting in the furrow, the milkmaid with her 
pail, the hedger with his bill-hook, the reaper with 
his sickle, but they convey no sensation of toil. 
They enliven the stage of the country; they are 
pastoral performers. I am not quite sure, though, 
about the reaper with his sickle. In fact, I believe 
that a sickle is as rare, say, as a boomerang. The 
corn, I am aware, is now cut either with a scythe 
or reaping-machine, a chattering subversive affair, 
before whose insidious knives the stalks sink and the ~ 
ripe ears topple. But, in spite of this mechanical fuss, 
the country is the land of ease to me, for it is Synony- 
mous with holidays. Of course, it is a different thing 
to the countryman, who breaks the monotony of his 
year by a visit to town. He would tell me, no doubt, 
that the harvestman is hot and weary ; that many a 
peasant does hard work on weak food; that the milk- 
maid expresses herself in a vulgar way about early 
hours, and has been heard to swear at the butter 
when it won’t ‘come.’ I dare say. But for all that, 
the coun cannot understand the appetite with 
which I devour the lanes, the beach, the rippling fields 
of corn, the crawling wagon yellow with wheat, the 
shadows of the clouds sailing over the sea and the 


gets | down; to say nothing of that wonderful insight into 


the universe which you get by lying flat on your back 
and looking up, or rather down, into the sky. You 
turn away from the world, and gaze upon the infinite, 
with swallows wheeling about some hundreds, it may 
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ceive the c 


be thousands of feet beneath you, and, if naturalists 
may be believed, filling their bellies with little red 
enterprising spiders, which cruise about in space. 
There are men who ascend t hei to have dis- 
tant scenes beneath them. I lie on the grass, and get 
a deeper view with one half turn of the body. Con- 
when I look up, in London, and see 
smoke with tel h wires. By the way, 
these last have been multiplied wonderfully within 
a photographic view of any of our chief places. 
Me enter is like a spider with a great web converg- 
ing over his offices at the top of Waterloo Place. 
There is little to choose, however, especially in the 
neighbourhood of our public buildings, the metal 
web is being spun over the town, until at last we 
shall see ourself shut in like tame birds, and London 
will be a gigantic cage. 

Next to change, exercise is essential to an effec- 
tive holiday. don’t pretend to write about it 
medically ; I don’t know what it does for your dia- 
meng or mucous membrane; I don’t know the 
specific gravities of the leg of a n and the 
arm of a blacksmith; I can’t tell you how much 
your chest will e d with a six weeks’ course 
of ics, or how rapidly ee f muscle is 

by unwholesome fatty matter if you lie late 
abed, or loll about all day on a sofa, when your girth 
ws, indeed, but below the chest. I don’t know 
ee ~~ miles a man in good health ought to make 
a point of walking in the course of each twenty-four 
hours. There are books enough to teach us plenty of 
scientific facts about the neglect and use of exercise. 
Indeed, to say the truth, I cannot help feeling a sus- 
picion of this self-conscious management of the body 
and limbs. It is a questionable thi to obey nature 
only by rule. The diame, end ancien, to a certain 
degree, the benefit of all such things as diet and 
exercise, is endangered if we are always consulting 
printed wisdom to know when we ought to eat, walk, 
ride, yawn, sneeze, see digs and have our hair cut. 
We may, on the other hand, attach too little import- 
ance to the when and the why of these things. ere 
is a contempt of cause and effect which shortens man 
’ lives, who yet need not have prim abent 
dried ions about the common machinery of 
health. Perhaps exercise is just one of those things 
which ought to have more regard paid to it than it has. 
If excessive, especially before the frame has become 
well developed and knit, however exciting at the time, 
it harms the joint and tries the heart. It is a fine 
by , no doubt, for a boy to fling himself down in 


of a winning boat with white lips and a 


e 
= pulse. He soon ‘comes to’—youth is elastic | altogeth 
—an 


eats a famous supper ; but maybe years after- 
wards the little evil then sown will shew itself, 
possibly with fatal haste. Let me then advise you, 
my friend, if not already well seasoned, to resist the 
charm of emulation on your holidays, at least at first. 
Don’t be run off your legs directly you start on a 
walking tour. If you allow yourself to be carried off 
at once, will il the whole thing. Pro- 
test, secure the gratitude of others who have 
small moral courage, as well as your own digestion 
protest, and win eventually respect and 


Indeed, to enjoy a holiday thoroughly, there is 
ber that it is a holiday, and drive away the working 
thoughts and cares which will sometimes follow in 
— track. If possible, do without letters ; it has 
found that they will answer one another if 
allowed to accumulate at home. Shuffle this coil off ; 
the world will move round still, though you take 
your hand altogether off the crank. ine to 
relax, to rest, and the recreation will be effectual. Let 
what boyishness you have come u and follow 
the innocent whim of the day. idays, to be pro- 


fitable, must be entertaining, absorbing ; if anythi 
which is legitimate attracts and influences you, don’t 
be ashamed of its appearing to be too childish, 
Tumble on the hay, w stones on the beach, 
gape about in the market. There is much harmless 
amusement to be got out of your fellow-travellers, 
and the coffee-room acquaintances make. Avoid 
the idolatry of guide-books, which tell you not only 
where to go, but what to feel and think while you are 
making the prescribed excursion. Explore, to some 
degree at least, for yourself ; test your wits and native 
resources. of taking a return-ticket for 
sy holiday is questionable. You will be haunted 

y the remembrance that you must take such and 
such a route, and, moreover, by the suspicion that the 
thing will be lost before you get its whole value. You 
will peep at it in your pocket-book in unsuitable 
places. It will bring back the vision of the London 
terminus when you pay some boatman on the lakes, 
or buy a draught of vik at an upland Swiss chilet. 
You will see a Hansom cab and your office while 
you are looking for some foreign coin. The charm of 
a mountain will yield to a whiff of Oxford Street. 
No, let the holiday be cut off as cleanly as possible 
from the rest of the year; they will both be the 

ile we are on holi must protest against 

the sneers aimed at the ponte er Mo not despise 
his baby and his bundle. He may be naturally ; 
he will be doubly so on his excursion. His black 
satin waistcoat, his bottle, and food in greasy paper, 
his ungainly frolicsomeness, his snobbish —s 
are then inevitable. But I rejoice to see them 
He enjoys himself heartily. It is all very well for 
fine ladlica and gentlemen to smile in superior dislike 
or condescension, which are pretty nearly the same 
thing. Probably you owe more than you fancy to 
that buoyant holiday-maker with his cheap Sunday 
clothes, and gin and water. Likely enough, he knows 
how to make the engine which drags ‘ou both. Per- 
haps he printed the refined book off which you glance 
with a half-reprehensive eye at the liberties which 
are being taken with the respectable society of the 
second class. Don’t be shocked at the thorough way 
in which he wipes his face, and returns the red cotton 
handkerchief into his hat with a dab. His holiday is 
but a short one. Let him take it as he will, with an 
ease and openness which lose much of their vulgarity 
when we reflect that they are natural. Don’t refuse 
the shrimps he offers you, haughtily. Whatever you 
take with you on your holiday, take a stock of good- 
humour, and it is astonishing how much enjoyment 
you will continue to receive which stuck-up people 
er miss. If you must always have = 
accustomed little proprieties about you, you don’t 
deserve a holiday at all. 


OUR COAST DEFENCES. 


Questions of debate involving consideration of phy- 
sical laws and physical resources have the advantage 
over all others, that they possess a finite issue. They 
must be settled by experiment, and calculation 
based upon experiment. Whether—having re 

to the capabilities of modern artillery, and shi 
with iron armature—fixed or floating batteries offer 
the greater defensive advan , is a question of this 
sort. Political considerations have influenced the 
debate, as could have been scarcely prevented under 
the circumstances: but the issue is a physical one. 
An act of parliament can do many things, but it 
cannot repeal a law of nature. ether ordnance 
be or be not competent to pierce iron armature P- 
ranges—say from 1700 to 3000 yards—may sti 
remain wane of doubt in the minds of mn but 
the issue is hemmed in by the laws of nature her- 
self, which, like those of the Medes and Persians, 
never alter. 
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—what size ?—what character ?—rifled or unrifled ? 
With what force are i 


descriptions of 
a 150-pound 
300-pound rifle-shot ; 22-ton 
pound spherical shot; 22-ton gun, to throw a 600- 
rifle-shot. All these guns, be it observed, it 
18 proposed shall be muzzle-loaders ; hence, although 
sometimes denominated ‘ Armstrong guns,’ they can 
advance no genuine claim to that designation; the 
juppose now the writer of this to i sitting 
in the august presence of the National ee Com- 
missioners, pted by scientific curiosity alone, and 
with information solely in view, he very humbly may 
be assumed to ask the following questions, and to 


certain great 
with which to arm your fortifications. Do I - | do 


stand you to say such ordnance are actually made ? 
Chatrman to Curious Inquirer.—No ; not made, but 
going to be made: Sir William is going to make 


Curious inquirer’s thou: in to wander from 
coast defences to the — ord of Mrs Glasse. 
He is strongly tempted to ask whether it would not 
have been = to make the cannon first ; but remem- 
bering to whom he speaks, restrains himself, merely 
asking: ‘Do I understand you to say that none of 
these cannon have been made—not one ?’ 

Commissioner.—Oh dear, yes! one—the smallest of 
the four. 

Curious I. peste ies cannon, I believe, that has 
buryness, 


nquirer.—That gun could only manage 
to smash iron-mail at two hundred yards, I believe— 
long pistol-shot distance, we will say; and on July 
the seventh, it went off at both ends. 
Commissioners direct 


angry ces at curious 
inquirer, and say they have no official notification of 
the circumstance to which he refers. 


It will be well now to call attention to the fact, 
that the dimensions and strength of great guns cannot 
be increased indefinitely. This truth is not commonly 
se the point being taken for granted, that 

limiting condition to the dimensions of t guns 

is the ability of a platform to carry them. Ender the 

influence of this assumption, it has been argued that 

ly have advant over 

or floating- ies for purposes of coast 

yw ae seeing that they afford a fixed platform for 

of any magnitude ; whereas, on ship-board, 

or in a floating-battery, cannon, if they exceed a 
certain weight and size, are no longer manageable. 

The question of our coast defences has, we need 
scarcely observe, been discussed by a select committee. 
The commissioners take it for granted that ordnance 
of the size and power necessary to perforate iron 


hief of the laboratory d at says 
0 tory at Woolwich, sa; 
‘bey epartment ys 
For the sake of peace and quietness, however, 
Colonel Boxer assumes that certain giant ordnance 
pen on the commissioners can be made in any 
uantity. 

grape changes without dsing tha 


your cale 


e assumes that they shall be able to | that 


did at Shoeburyness, on 7th July—exploding at 
both ends. ‘I grant you, gentlemen of the defence 


? | commission, all your postulates for the sake of argu- 


ment,’ is the purport of what Colonel Boxer very 
provokingly writes in a pamphlet issued by him for 
private circulation ; ‘but I cavil at your deductions ; 
ulations are all wrong.’ And now the 
gallant colonel launches a most provoking shaft of 
ridicule against the commissioners, barbing it with an 
givi gallant colonel’s own wo ‘ Familiarly 
Sulina? he writes, ‘ it’—that is, the commissioners’ 
reasoning—‘ amounts to this, that the same exertion 
one foot high, as to raise a body weighing one cwt. 
through the same distance; or that it only requires 
the same amount of work to knock a hole 131 
inches in diameter through the Warrior's side, as 
to knock a hole 10°4 inches in diameter.’ 

It is Colonel Boxer who pronounces, not ourselves ; 
but, if our own conclusions be demanded, we are con- 
strained to state, having gone through Colonel Boxer’s 
his calculations with great 


right. In onapeay Ses postulates and data, the 
commissioners may have 

ing the postulates and data as set down, then indeed 
the commissioners stand convicted of enunciat- 
ing the remarkable dogma, that ‘the same exertion 
only is required to raise a body two cwt. one foot 
the same distance.’ Speaking for ourselves, we are 
always open to conviction: even on this point, if 
sufficient further evidence should dawn upon us; but 
there are those who to the end of time would never 
be convinced—the individual who carries coal in bags 

Colone xer, for the sake o! imity, 

the data of the issioners finds bat 
they are hypothetical, after all. May it not transpire 
(the reader may ask) that when the commissioners’ 
four monster guns are made and fired, practice will 
dispense with the necessity of calculation? Have any 


of these guns been made? Can they be made—made 


that is to say, strong enough to withstand the bursting 
foree of such powder charges as are suitable to 
their needs? [secu scientific fairness, we will 
waive the second question. In these days, it is hard 
to predict what can and what cannot be accom- 
ished by engineers. Whether such guns have been 
made, involves a matter of fact. The first of the four 
has been made—the 12-ton unrifled gun discharging 
a round ball of 150 pounds. The others have not 
been made. Experience has been acquired of the 150- 
pounder, and our imaginary ‘curious inquirer’ has ac- 
curately set forth that experience. The commissioners 
base all their assumptions as to the utility of the land- ~ 
fortifications on the supposition, that their .chosen 
guns shall be competent to demolish iron armature, 
such as floating-batteries would carry, at the minimum 
range of 1700 yards. Practice with the 12-ton 
(the smallest of the four, and the only one made) 4 
however, conclusively demonstrated that its longest 
effective range against iron armature is no more 
than 200 yards. Practice, moreover, has demon- 
strated that, in order to get up a pulening wiesy 
for even this short range, a charge of not less than 


too, that such charge must be ignited in two places 
simultaneously by an electric device; 

lastly, that the gun was unequal to the enormous 
strain upon it, seeing that on the 7th of July it 
burst, launching its breech nearly forty yards rear- 
wards. Looking at the case dispassionately, then, it 
iocumntiaibempast practice alike point to the 
conclusion that Colonel Boxer has arrived at—namely, 
land-batteries are of no proven avail against 
floating-batteries clad in iron armour. 


It is of course conceded, that fortifications without 
suitable ordnance would be of no avail. What 
sort of ordnance, then, are to be regarded suitable 
? ords, WI | 
velocity should their projectiles leave the guns 
These primary questions the National Defence Com- 
missioners themselves answer. ‘They refer to four 
| — care, that we believe the gallant colonel to be in t 
: elicit the following answers : | 
Curious Inquirer to Chairman of National Defence | 
| 
them. 
| 
| Chairman nods assent. > : 
\ 
| 
age 
ion 
ard 
fer 
this 
the pounds of powder 18 necessary: demonstratea, 
der armature at distances varying from nineteen hundred 
one. to three thousand yards can be made ; whereas Colonel 
t it 
nce | 
» at 
still 
but 
her- 
ans, 
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A very probable conclusion to which some minds 
may arrive, and, under the circumstances, a very 
natural one, is this: if forts cannot hurt floating- 
batteries, say at 1700 yards range, neither, under 
these circumstances, can floating-batteries hurt forts. 
This is not exactly so, however. Artillery pro- 
jectiles are launched by two modes of firing—vertical 


- and horizontal. Vertical firing is the more crushing, 


the more devastating of the two, doubtless, when it 
takes effect. No object, or assemb! of objects, 
could long withstand the ravages of heavy bomb- 
shells continuously dropping; and the peculiarity 
of vertical fire is such, that the longer the range, 
the heavier the impact. But this dropping or ver- 
tical fire is very inaccurate. Whether a bombshell 
be discharged y en a mortar, or at high elevation 
from a long piece of ordnance mortar fashion, 
the inaccuracy is almost equall 

target of equal size. Enlarge the target 

eno or practical purposes. us, at 3000 
yards, or even a longer range, if necessary, bomb- 
shells fired from a floating mortar-battery could be 
depended on to fall within a town or a fortress ; 
whereas, at that distance, perhaps not one vertically 
fired shell out of ten thousand could be reasonably 
expected to hit a floating-battery. In a full appre- 
ciation of the competence of horizontal and vertical 
firing lies the whole gist of the argument. Whereas 
floating-batteries may launch projectiles by vertical 
firing at a fort or town with certainty of effect, land- 
fortresses, on their part, have no such certainty. 

The arguments adduced by Colonel Boxer to 
prove the superiority of floating-batteries to land-for- 
tresses as against other floating-batteries. Matched 
against each other, it would become a question of 
penetration by horizontal fire, or running down, accord- 
ing to circumstances. A great deal has been said and 
written in a to the evidence furnished by the 
Monitor and Merrimac. Scrutinised narrowly, that 
evidence is by no means so conclusive as has been com- 
monly imagined. True, the Merrimac quickly dis 
of two wooden frigates she found at anchor ; y by 
running them down, ew by the devastation of her 
shells. That an iron-mailed ship could run down, or 
rather crush in a wooden ship, was too obvious for 
demonstration ; that shells horizontally launched was 
the most effectual plan of demolishing wooden ships, 
had already been demonstrated. The Turks at Sinope 
were made to illustrate the theory of General 
Paixhans at the expense of their fleet ; and shortly 
afterwards the same sort of lesson was impressed on 
the survivors of one of our own ships-of-the-line—no 
matter which—before Sebastopol. Three shells, hori- 
zontally fired, happening to pierce this anonymous 
defender of our natio honour, eighteen men were 
killed between decks as by a thunderbolt! Panic 
seized upon the rest of the crew. Fleeing from their 

they escaped through the ports, and took refuge 

in a steamer hard by. t this is a true record, we 
know of our own knowledge; but if corroboration 
be asked, we point to Mr Scott Russell’s recent 
pamphlet on our coast defences of the future. 
All these facts were well known prior to the con- 
flict in Hampton Roads. What we did not know, 
though it might have been inferred, was that such 
armature as the Monitor and Merrimac were provided 
with may be considered invulnerable to such guns 
as belong to the American service. This means no 
disparagement to the Americans—far from it. Prior 
to the advent of iron armature, the Americans had 
steadily developed and given fullest effect to the 
y seme of artillery proved most competent to wreak 
vastation on wooden vessels. To the uttermost, 
the Americans adopted the leading idea of Paixhans, 
that any sort of low velocity was enough to send a 
shell through wood; and inasmuch as very large 
guns could only be safely tired with low proportionate 


charges, it was better to increase the dimensions of 
the gun than to increase the power of the charge. 


Starting upon these premises, the Americans, prior 
to the Poser of waiieh ships, had done all that in 
them lay to construct guns * the maximum “ry 
firi npowder charges of minimum weight. 
word is now almost a misnomer 
as applied to the charge of American ordnance. Our 
cousins over the water, who are now slaughtering 
each other so wildly, do not now use powder for 
most of their heavy ordnance at all. e powder 
ingredients being moistened, are pressed into a cake 
just fitting the bore of the gun in which it is to 
yy The cake is then bored or perforated, to 
promote rapid ignition, and the perforated mass 
stands in lieu of gunpowder. 

Having y adverted to Mr Scott Russell’s 
pamphlet, it may be well to state that this gentleman 
advocates the construction of real iron-clad sea-goin 
ships exclusively—ships like the Warrior and Black 
Prince and Northumberland. He does not approve 
of floating - batteries, either specially designed or 
extemporised. He cannot even approve of Captain 
Cowper Coles’s now celebrated cupola-batteries, which 
seem to have so much to recommend them. ‘As for 
your mere floating-batteries,’ he says, ‘they are only 
smooth-water defences at the very best. Give me real 
ships, that can go to Australia and back, if needed. 
A mere floating-battery, he argues, ‘must have 
steam-power equivalent to the speed of eight knots 
an hour, otherwise she is a mere log on the water, 
without the faculty of locomotion. tbetter give her 
thirteen knots an hour at once, and make a res 
able ship of her.’ Pronouncing relative to Captain 
en ol Coles’s cupola-ship, he admits that this 
peculiar construction might favour the working of 
ordnance larger and heavier than could be worked 
by mere manual labour, as in ordinary vessels ; but 
he rather significantly observes: ‘ First make your 
ordnance.’ Conceding this advantage to Captain Coles, 
Mr Scott Russell’s praise comes to an end. ‘That 
you can make your cupolas more invulnerable than 
the sides of such a ship as the Warrior are or could 
be made, I concede,’ observes Mr Scott Russell; ‘ but 
if the ship carrying the cupolas should not be equally 
invulnerable, cui bono? If equally invulnerable, 
why not make a Warrior at once?’ 

ese general remarks may have sufficed to prove 
that the philosophy of modern attack and defence is 
not so definitively settled as many imagine. Whilst 
an artillery officer of such experience and scientific 
fame as Colonel Boxer disputes the soundness 
of the fortification commissioners’ deductions, mere 
lookers-on may at least pause before coming to a 
conclusion. hilst an iron ship-builder of great 
experience launches sarcasm—not always good- 
humoured—at the Admiralty for the course they are 
taking, outsiders, to whom iron ships and artille 
are as cuneiform lore, may safely say each to himself, 
‘ The case, I apprehend, is not quite settled.’ 

Two things strike us as very remarkable in Colonel 
Boxer’s pamphlet. An artillery officer himself, 
all his predilections might have been assumed to 
favour the belief in the superior efficiency of fixed 
as against floating batteries; nevertheless, his con- 
victions point in the other direction. Again, he 
throws out some very significant hints about attack- 
ing iron ships by a submarine projectile. We should 
not be surprised to learn, that of all the schemes ever 
devised or pondered on to compass the destruction 
iron-clad have lately invaded 
the deep, spoiling the of every song that boasts 
learn that submarine attack is most efficient of any. 
Even at this time, we are enabled to state of our 
own knowledge that a submarine projectile is under 


trial by the Admiralty. 
From the evidence and discussions which our 
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national defences have elicited, the fact has been 
made sufficiently obvious, that little reliance is now 
— in the Armstrong breech-loader guns for 

eavy ordnance. Apart from other objections— 
and there are many—the failure of these ordnance 
in the quality of imparting high initial velocity, 
totally incapacitates them from dealing efficient 
with iron armature. Armstrong bolts sail on thro 
very long ranges ; but when they first leave the 
their initial vobeult or penetrating power is much less 
than that of round-shot of considerably less weight. 
This fact is not commonly apprecia‘ but it is a 
fact nevertheless. When we see Sir William himself 
coming back to muzzle-loaders, no further evidence is 
needed in favour of the position that breech-loading 
rifled ordnance are for the purpose in question 
ineligible. The history of Armstrong guns should 
teach us the lesson of not being over-hasty to arrive 
at conclusions in matters involving a physical issue. 
Then, again, in the matter of small-arms, we were 
equally precipitate. There was a time, and that not 
long ago, when Whitworth’s rifles were assumed to 
bear the palm over all others; and had liament 
listened to certain powerful advocates of this gentle- 
man, ten millions would have been expended in the 
manufacture of Whitworth rifles. r Whitworth 
now stands in a position of equality with many 
other rifle-manufacturers ; and the results of certain 
experiments, recently conducted at Woolwich under 
precisely equal conditions, have resulted in a great 
triumph to Mr Lancaster, inventor of the celebrated 
oval bore. Three different sorts of rifles were the 
subjects of experiment: Whitworth’s, the small-bore 
Enfield, and Lancaster's. The ammunition used for 
all was similar, and manufactured by Mr Whitworth. 
The rest from which the arms were discharged had 
been constructed by Mr Whitworth. The conditions 
were equal in every res’ and the results are made 
apparent by the appended figures : 


300 Yards. | 500 Yards. | 800 Yards. | 1000 Yards | 1200 Yards 
Lancaster, 4°20 0°50 1-01 187 3°90 
Enfield, 5°25 0:87 1°76 2°55 4°40 
Whitworth, 576 0°70 1°62 2°88 5°52 


The figures represent mean radial deviation, and make 
known the fact, that not only Lancaster’s rifle, but 
the Enfield, has transcended the celebrated arm of 
Whitworth. 


A LITTLE COMMISSION DOWN SOUTH. 


‘Hiti0a, Fordyce! I say, Fordyce, well met, my 
boy!’ bawled out Captain Ekins, pulling up his lean 
Mexican horse, with all the jangling bells and bits of 
silver on its tasseled Spanish bridle, as he caught a 
glimpse of my figure in the forest glade to his right. 
Captain Coriolanus Ekins professed a great friendship 
for me—no small compliment on the part of a man 
who was in the habit of frankly confessing that he 
‘hated a Britisher wuss than copper-head snakes or 
wood nutmegs.’ I cannot say that the liking which, 
though whimsical, I believe to have been sincere, was 
exactly reciprocal. The captain was a rough diamond, 
and not perhaps of the purest water, being a noisy, 
inquisitive person, bent on causing his northern 
origin to be forgotten by out-Heroding Herod on the 
subject of slavery. Public opinion in the state of 
Louisiana set strongly one way, but no indigenous 
planter or ‘mean white’ was half so fiery a zealot for 
negro bondage as this immigrant from New Hamp- 
shire, who was agent for a non-resident proprictor. 

I had been taking a quiet walk through the cool 
depths of the pine-wood that Sunday morning, and 


felt the solemn stillness a refreshing change from the 
pm, squabbles, and gossip of Donaldsonville City ; and 

ere had chance thrown me in the way of the most 
inveterate busybody in the district, one, too, who had 
an especial fancy for making me the recipient of his 
opinions and statements. yO tenes as manager of 

e branch-bank not very long established at Donald- 
sonville, by Peters and Mull of New York and New 
Orleans, I was bound to be polite to everybody, and 
I returned the salutation of my forward friend with 
as food a grace as I could muster. 

‘Heard the news ?’ said Ekins ly. 

‘Not a word,’ answered I. “Has the European 
mail come in since breakfast ?’ 

‘Scrunch the Eurdpean mail, sir!’ said the captain 
with lofty scorn ; ‘we have something else to do, sir, 
on this glorious and progressive continent, than to 
trouble our heads about your pack of rotten old 
despotisms to home. No, sir; but it’s likely one of 
the best properties hereabouts, with two hundred head 
of niggers on it, most of ’em fit to hoe and pick, will 
be auctioned next week. I wish I’d the dollars to 
invest—I do. Your principals should buy it, sir— 
the Pontmachiche Plantation.’ 

‘The Pontmachiche ?’ said I in surprise ; ‘ young Mr 
ire’s estate 4 

‘Ay, sir,’ sail e captain tragi * Youn 
Lemaire was knifed, sir, New café 
Friday night, in a trifling altercation about turning 
up the king at écarté. A pretty cut, mister, severing 
the juglar as slick as—as—a piece of pumpkin,’ con- 
cluded Ekins, in default of a more appropriate 
comparison. 

I could not express much surprise or sorrow at this 
untimely end of one who was notorious for profligacy 
and duelling; and my informant Moni 
much more interested in the chance of a good ‘spec,’ 
when the estate should be sold to pay creditors, than 
in the catastrophe that had cut short the career of the 
late proprietor. He abruptly chan the subject, 
asking me if I meant to ‘go to camp,’ or not. 

‘Camp? What camp? 

‘ Camp-meeting. ere’s quite a gather out at 
Nine Poplars. agons from the homesteads near 
to hand, and heaps of folks on hossback, and more 
fale than when the circus opened at Thibadeau town. 

e ladies are mad about that preacher chap. Hevn’t 
you heard him any Sabbath since he’s been in these 

9? 


I replied in the negative. I was not very partial 
to those open-air meeti for religious purposes, 
which make up a good deal of the excitement in out- 
of-the-way places in America. During my residence 
in the States, I had been present at several such 
gatherings, and the odd mixture of hymns and flirta- 
tions, sermons and scandal, bargains, gossip, and wild 
rantings from some improvised pulpit, jarred with — 
my English notions of the fitness of things. - But I 
had some curiosity to hear the celebrated new preacher 
—the Rev. Jonadab Hucks—whose discourses had 
made a sensation in the country, and were not the 
less renowned because of the extreme difliculty of 
comprehending their exact rt. 

Seeing my hesitation, ns struck in again: 
‘Come along, Fordyce; Nine Poplars ain’t very fur 
off, and my friend Nat Parker, at Salt Spring ~ hand 
will loan Pe a pony and saddle. You re'lly oughter 
go, for I’d like your notions of the preacher’s talk— 
= sound doctrine, some of it; but he gets out of my 

epth nation soon, and sometimes he lets out thi 
that it don’t do for the niggers to hear. There’s 
them may Se heads at him for a jawing, 
dangerous Abolitionist in disguise; and I hear he’s 
allays whispering and junketing about among the 
tield-hands—a game he’s likely to burn his fingers at, 


I tell you.’ 
The discussion ended in my ing to Salt Spring 
Farm, accompanied by my mounted acquaintance, 
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There, Nat Parker was asked to lend a pony, a 
request readily complied with; and we j on in 
any The camp-meeting was a gay sight. Some 
score tents were pitched, and as many booths of 
boughs and cane- had been hastily erected among 
the tall trees, while the white tilts of a few wagons 
gleamed through the dark foliage. Most of the 
assemblage had come on horseback or mule-back, how- 
ever, and some in boats up the creeks and bayous, for 
the roads are still very indifferent throughout the state. 
There were a few flags flying, gaudy ‘ star-spangled’ 
banners, belonging to companies of what the Ameri- 
cans call summer-soldiers, or militia, who had been 
glad of this opportunity to put on their uniforms; 
and the display of bright-hued bonnets, 
and New Orleans finery, was gay enough in its way. 
the French or Spanish descent of many of 
those present betra: itself in an amount of laugh- 
ing and cheerful chatter quite unlike the hum 
ades a crowd in Ohio or Pennsylvania. 


But round the pulpit, an inverted cask surrounded | i 


by a wooden rail, the work of some carpenter, 
thered a number of the planters’ wives and 
aval intent on catching every word that fell 
from the lips of the pet preacher, the lion of the hour ; 
and several of the planters themselves, on whose 
faces was an expression more of lexity than 
admiration. In the background peeped out the woolly 
heads, straw hats, red handkerchiefs, and cotton 
ts of a number of negroes of both sexes. 
ntly, there was a stir and a rustle, and the 
preacher, a from a tent, climbed into his rude 
pulpit, took off his hat, pulled a book from his pocket, 
Ha 4 in a high nasal voice gave out the first quaverin 
staves of a New England n, which pealed far 
wide among the clumps of hickory and dogwood. 

The ae prayers and singing succeeded ; but the 
sermon was the great event of the day, and when 
it began, the silence was so profound that nothing 
broke it but the whir of a wi insect, or the far- 
off cry, half-screech, 
The sermon was a wild, quaint discourse, one of those 
orations which no one, not even perhaps their author, 
can be said absolutely to understand. soon 
—- that the man was a mystic; one of those 

ot-brained enthusiasts, more common in the high- 
life of the Atlantic cities than elsewhere, 

and whose mind must have been in the condition of a 
reel of silk. there 
were glim of no mean ability an ; nt 
ciations that cowed them; home-truths, well and 
forcibly put. The minister was a man of thirty, tall, 


winged 
half-song, of the mocki -bird. | dogw 


nee could not deny that he was just the stuff 
of which martyrs are made—rather 


been roundly rebuked for his peccadilloes. But when 
Mr Hucks, after giving out the first verse of another 


hymn, came slowly down among his on, he 
was beset. by many ladies, whpies to thank him for 


and rs of sweet-stuff were heard above 

meetings are, i in inly peopled 
sy -country, a sort of Royal change 
All round me were young folks laughing and joking, 


ve of 
a num- 


there, and juleps, Catawba and brandy-coblers, stone 
met a brisk 


company; I saw — but frowns, pursed-up lips, 
and other er of men 
serious, so did 


and sallow, with the high cheek-bones, the | Ekins, 


k, dark hair, the thin firm lips, and the sunken yet 
fiery = of the true old Puritan pattern. Dressed 
in ill-fitting black clothes, with one lean arm out- 
stretched, and the other hand clutching an o 
Bible, he might have been some resuscitated queckar 
of the days of the Long Parliament. 

He had no inattentive audience. Many of the 
excitable women were weeping, and when he paused 
for breath, or to wipe his heated forehead, I could 
hear the half-subdued exclamations that evinced the 
delight of the blacks. At the same time, many of his 
expressions struck me as thinly veiled denunciations 
of slavery, and as passionate aspirations for the deliver- 
ance of the African race ; and I judged by the knitted 
brows of some of the planters that the same idea had 
occurred to them. Yes, the fact was so; and as the 
long discourse drew towards a close, the periods 
seemed more connected, and the allusions more trans- 
parent and audacious. I could hardly believe my 
ears. A man to preach ~~ slavery in the very 
stronghold of the system, hard by that New Orleans 


where the degradation of the dusky race is d 
among those plantations where the black is treated 
as a beast of burden! Yet, as I looked at the gaunt 


‘Come here, Fordyce, and liquor. Oh, never mind 
your British prejudices; and you, you ebony im 
take off, do you hear! Try a ? Welt 
a cobler then? Gentlemen, see here, Mr Fordyce is 
‘7 and true, though he has the misfortune 
to hail from that rotten old island. We needn’t keep 
him in the dark.’ 

I briefly asked Mr Hardy, whom I knew for a man 
of sense, what had happened. 

‘Oh, oorgee extraordinary. Some of the citizens 
have taken umbrage at phrases used by the preacher, 
Mr Hucks, a pre Bg gn young man, in my 
opinion, and they think he means to stir up the slaves 
to 


*To burn and murder, sir, to cut our throats and 
seize our p) !’ cried Ekins. ‘ What else did he 
mean by all his artful talk about Jaél and Sisera, and 
adeal more. Rank treason! A pretty thing, with 
niggers all about, the wickedest, most decei m 
blood-thirsty critters alive, to be preached out of life 
and goods by a ’tarnal Abolitionist firebrand.’ 

These words produced their effect. The 
which ever haunts the dreams of a Gulf States : 


but no doubt sincere. 
The sermon ended. By that time, the more intelli- 
very grave indeed. y citizens, as 
usual, had been heedless a half- 
whispered conversation had gone on between them 
and their respective sweethearts, under cover of the 
discourse just closed. As for the negroes, I doubt if 
they understood much about the matter, except that 
kind things had been said of them, while Massa had 
one Telresnmen 
intel 
ms scene, 
indeed, now very much resembled a picnic, with a 
dash of the fair. Everywhere, on the soft moss and 
wiry turf, were to be seen se pm merrily ; 
horses neighed as the corn-bag was carried round + 
an attendant negro lad ; and the voices of two or three 
| while their fathers *swoppe orses, ali er 
mothers compared notes as to the ailments of children 
and the demerits of negro servants. For some time I 
was an amused spectator of the scene, but presently 
Britisher please, Massa 
* Massa Britisher, please, Cap’en Ekins ’quest 
your 
I followed the boy, and he led me to a rather 
tered nook, in the centre of a = 
ood and sweet gum-trees, where I foun: 
ver Of persons more or less well known to me. An 
enterprising Yankee, the proprietor of the Fourth of 
J uly Hotel in town, had set up a sort of alfresco bar 
| 
look on the features of the members of this thirs 
did Major Gutch who kept the -goods store, 
| the planters present wore a aspect, while 
aunt, fully in his element, looked unutterably busy 


r 
f 
f 
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y 
d 
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y 
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is 
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re 
’s at our throats, 
‘Them y Abolitionist chaps up north may 
ve made this Mr Hucks a catspaw to claw out the 
hickory-nuts without riskin’ their own skins. I 


wish I’d never countenanced him. I never did much | right 


like his doctrine.’ 
‘His talk pleases the ladies, said Major Gutch ; 
He offered to teach my Phoebe 


‘Dead agin the law!’ exclaimed all the other men 
confidently ; while Story added: ‘Cuss the critter! 
Teach a to read? We must ask Judge Troll 

. you what,’ cried Ekins, nodding mysteriously, 
‘if the law won’t work quick enough, southern gen- 
tlemen know how to put their shoulders to the wheel, 
I expect. This air a land o’ freedom, I some think, 


Mr Hucks in New 
than at Bellevue. 


and we’ll put down such tarnation firebrands as this | den, 


Hucks, if it cost us a cord from the major’s store.— 
They’re about moving.’ 

So they were. A general stir took place; horses 

ve-takings, the assembly broke up and departed. 
As for myself, I remounted my borrowed pony, and 
easily gi Ekins the slip, absorbed as he was in 
deeming Go preacher and his incendiary 
I joined a family group, from whose members I 
had always before received a hearty welcome. This 
family was that of Mr Joel Lumley, a gentleman of 
New England extraction, but who had become owner 
of a Louisiana estate and negroes, years before, by his 
marriage with the only daughter of a rich French 
Creole, M. Garasse. liked the family: old Joel 
who had been a i ~ 

y, though now getting frail and forgetful ; 
Lumley, née Garasse, a good-humoured swarthy bundle 
of humanity, always in crumpled coffee-coloured silk 
and a black lace-cap ; Lumley’s three sisters, quaint, 
bustling New England spinsters ; and the two h- 
ters, Ruth and Hannah. Indeed, the image of pretty 
Ruth Lumley haunted my dreams, sleeping and 
page more than I cared to acknowledge to myself, 
for although I was in receipt of a good salary, my 
position in life hardly warranted my becoming the 
suitor of one of the co-heiresses of a wealthy planter. 

Some days, or I may say weeks, had elapsed since 
I had at Bellevue and dis- 
agreeable surprise, on approaching my o iends, to 
find Mr ee em, and to hear that he was 
their guest, and been staying for some time 
tenant their roof. Words cannot express the 
ungainly ap ce of the preacher as he bestrode 
an coor hn y pony, chosen for its docile character, 
but which was so low in stature, that the gaunt rider’s 
large feet seemed to dangle but a very little above 
the ground. Quiet and small as was this palfrey, its 
management seemed to give the missionary a 
deal of trouble, and he was by no means so fluent or 
oracular from the saddle as from the pulpit. 

I could not help laughing in my sleeve at the odd 
contrast between this queer bony fi in rusty 
black and the two handsome dark-eyed girls on their 
mettlesome nags, with the feathers in their pretty 

ish hats drooping gracefully over, as they 
reverently listened to the somewhat jerky utterances 
of their clerical guest. As for Mrs Lumley and the 
maiden-aunts, they all rode mules, for the better 
government of which, a negro lad, barefooted, but 
neatly dressed in blue cotton cloth, trotted beside 
each animal’s bridle. Joel Lumley was on his big 
northern horse, as usual. 

I met with a kindly welcome. The hospitable 
family reproached me for ‘forgetting them,’ and 
insisted that I should come up to Bellevue and dine 
on the following day. After a little conversation, we 


statutes 
to any 
society. 
When I went to keep my appointment at Bellevue 
next day, after bank-hours, it so chanced that my 
horse, a favourite a. from Texas, cast a shoe at 
the foot of the low sandy hill where a white post, 


forge. I 


his zeal with half a dollar, and bidding him 
Captain Ekins for some corn, or the driver, should 
the captain be out. Then I mounted the hill on foot, 
and leaving the hard road, struck into a narrow foot- 
path that crossed a cotton patch. The tall plants 
were flourishing nobly, and their ripening bolls 
swayed gently up and down as the light breeze swept 
by, while my tread fell silently on the soft sand. 

Thus it fell out that I came abruptly wu a little 
knot of ns, huddled together in a hollow amo 
the sand-hills. Most of these were blacks, men 
young women, but there were two light-complexioned 
mulatto girls, servants of the Lumley family, and in 
the midst of the group was a t white man, with 
an —_ book of the primer in his hands—Mr 
— caught in flagrant delict of teaching negroes to 

My presence produced as disastrous an effect as if” 
I had been a tiger ready to spring. The 
moment the slaves saw my white face, 


good | jumped with a smothered cry, and the field-hands, 


trying to hide behind one another, scuttled off into 
the brake. The mulatto girls fell on their knees, 
sobbing and petitioning for mercy. 

* Please, massa, no tell ; kind massa, dear massa, no 
tell, for Heaven sake; or if Reg’lators know it, we 
shall be whipped to death a’most, sar.’ 

Meanwhile Mr Hucks, startled but defiant, deliber- 
ately stared me in the face and pocketed his book. 
With some trouble, I silenced the clamour of the 
girls, assuring them that they had nothing to fear 

m me, but at the same time warning them that 
their apprehensions might very likely be realised if 
any white American should chance upon their place of 
study. They hurried off towards ihe house, leaving 
Mr Hucks and myself —- I my arm 
through the preacher’s, we W: up the path at 


a slow 


‘Mr Hucks, I respect your convictions,’ said I, ‘ but 


. 
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the spectre of servile insurrection, with torch and | arrived at the place where our respective roads on 
bloody knife, had been evoked. diverged, and we parted. a ee ae 
content. Certainly, the Lumle been good- 
bi natured and friendly ; y, too, I should 
h jealous the preacher—jealous, and of such an i 
h awkward, grim scarecrow as that! Besides, I had no 
to be so, since I had never paid any decided 
i court to Ruth a and yet I could have wished t 
| rode home. That night, at the bars of the differ- I} 
| ent hotels and taverns, from the lofty Fourth of July {, 
establishment to the humble Mrs M‘Gree, 
the sermon was discussed. It had unintelligible 
to most hearers; but commentators had been busy, 4} 
and its purport was pretty Cay | condemned. an 
Before midnight, a sort of round-robin had been | 
drawn up, demanding that Mr Hucks should preach ) 
no more in the parish, unless he ———— HY 
and recant the ‘blasphemous and subversive f 
eories’ which he had that day broached. Moreover, | 
Judge Troll was adjured to enforce the law respecting i 
negro education ; and I myself heard the judge pledge \. 
himself, over a julep, to vindicate the majesty of the | 
thinly striped with red, marked the boundary between } 
the Lumley property and Black Pits estate, on which 
Captain Ekins resided as agent. There was a smith, 
of course a slave, at Black Pits, and to him I confided : 
my horse, with injunctions to get him shod as soon 4) 
to get the fire alight in his little 
him feed the animal, stimulatin 
d 
le 
d 
h 
: 
fe | 
re 
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really you are running a + risk. Turks are not 
of their than slave-owners of 
any interference with their live chattels. I am an 
Englishman, as you Beggs know, and am no pro- 
slavery enthusiast, like my neighbours; you may 
therefore take my warning as a friend’s when I say, 
do not renew this. You will draw down punishment 

{ on these poor creatures, and rivet their chains, instead 
of loosening them.’ 

* Young man, your speech is wise after the wisdom 
of this world,’ answered Mr Hucks, very ungraciously 
as I thought. ‘I am a chosen vessel, a peculiar 
potsherd to lead Samson out of the house of bondage.’ 

‘Take care you escape fracture in the wor said 
Langrily. ‘I don’t threaten, mind, Mr Hucks, but I 
fear you will cause more suffering by your rashness 
than you can ever alleviate.’ 

With these words, we came in sight of the house, 
on the threshold of which Ruth Lumley, 
and I forgot the late events in gazing at her bright 

es and heightened colour as she bade us welcome. 

he dinner passed off fairly enough. I thought that 
Mr Hucks monopolised the conversation a great deal 
more than was expedient ; nor was his discourse of the 
clearest, though Ruth and Hannah seemed to pay 
very great attention to it. I did not like the man. 
Honest he was, as I believed, but his flighty and 
mystical jargon deafened me, and I could not for my 
very life e out how the young ladies could endure 
it. As for old Joel Lumley, I am sure he did not 
comprehend one word in ten; but the frequent 
biblical metaphors and far-fetched allusions gratified 
his New England ears and those of his sisters. These 
last were homely, half-taught women ; while the Creole 
mistress of the house, good Mrs Lumley, had no 
education at all, and could barely write. 

I rode home in due time, anything but satisfied 
with Mr Hucks’s presence under the roof of Bellevue. 
Nothing somnshaite happened in the course of the 
next two weeks. The cotton was swelling and 


predicted a first-rate crop, and Paes for the bustle 
of picking and ginning the raw fibres. At the same 
time, advances were in great demand, and I was 
almost in a state of + “oy i There are 
pleasanter occupations than t o r to an 
institution of the kind, in a rough region of the South, 
where every loan is attended with serious risk, and 
where a refusal to lend is resented as an insult; but 
by persuasion, and as good a union of firmness and 
suavity as I could manage to exhibit, I contrived to 
keep above water, though my stock of money became 
exhausted, and I had to write to my principals for a 
fresh supply. No other camp-meeting had taken 


ay nor had Mr Hucks again —— in public, 
t he was believed to have preached frequently, with 


closed doors, to a chosen few. So away the 
time until the eruption, long smo ing, burst out 
into flame. 


I was awakened at dead of night by the most 
awful clamour and confusion; the bell of Govern- 
ment House, the bells of chapel and school, were 
ringing the tocsin with harsh impatient din, as if the 
place were on fire. Drums were beating and fifes 
squealing with most warlike dissonance in the usually 
still streets, and horsemen galloped in a distracted 
fashion to and fro, amid a roar of voices. I sprang 

and dressed hurriedly. A huge bonfire was 
blazing in the street, almost under my window, and 
around it moved several dark forms, among them 
that of a bugler of the militia, who was ns 
the ‘assembly.’ Already I could see the glitter 
muskets and bayonets, as the citizen soldiers turned 
out, half dressed, and hurried to the muster. Numbers 
of towns-people and countrymen, in plain clothes, but 
|= armed, began to gather thick as bees. I 

‘ 


threw open the window. ‘What on earth has 
occurred, gentlemen ?’ 
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ripening, the pods were heavy and sound, and all | real. 


‘Murder !’ ‘Treason !’ ‘ Rebellion !’ bawled a dozen 
sleepy voices ; while Ekins, who now rode down the 
street in his uniform, and with a sword and pistols at 
his belt, called out to me to ‘arm and come down.’ 

Thoroughly puzzled, I snatched my gun from the 
hooks where it hung ready loaded, and ont into 
the street. Two words now explained all— 


! 

it was one of those half-crazy panics to which slave- 
holders are occasionally liable, and of which I had 
often heard, though I now witnessed one for the first 
time. I felt dis to laugh, though I knew 
well enough that mirth on so ticklish a subject would 
be very ill received. Ekins, who had now got off his 
horse, and committed the beast to the care of an Irish 
porter, caught my arm, and hurried me off to Govern- 
ment House. He volubly assured me, as we passed 
along, that a most atrocious conspiracy had just been 
brought to light, that even yet there was infinite 
peril, and that es less than a universal massacre 
of the white race, with all the St Domingo horrors on 
a wider scale, had been on the point of commencing. 
This, even to me, an outsider, so to speak, from the 
prejudices and passions of the community, appeared 

t trivi 


— but trivial. 
could not but remember that we lived mixed u 
with an immense black ee credulous, excit- 
able, and with many cruel wrongs to goad them on to 
violence. I recollected, also, that Louisiana contained. 
many blacks who, on account of their perverse char- 
acter, or their desperate efforts to escape, had been 
sold from the border states into the more hopeless 
bondage of the extreme south; also, there were on 
the sea-side plantations not a few African-born blacks, 
half-tamed prisoners of war, whose memories were 
not all of submission and servitude. And yet when 
I looked at the imposing array of white citizens, brist- 
ling with arms, and collecting fast at every corner, 
and at the stupid looks, half ashamed, half puzzled, of 
the few negroes about, I could not think the danger 
Ekins, however, went on vapouring and ges- 
ticulating until we reached Government on. and 
the council-chamber, which was nearly half full of 
citizens. Great confusion prevailed, as usual, in such 
cases. The regular authorities were bewildered and 
helpless, and the majority seemed to drift to and fro 
with every fresh rumour or utterance of opinion. 
Several officers of the militia were there in uniform 
besides Ekins and the government officials, but the 
elder men, as is not uncommon in America, seemed 
uite — by the decision and dash of the younger. 
iN knot of resolute young men had gathered together, 
and every word they said was received as an oracle, 
though they were by no means the richest or most 
polished of those present. I guessed the true secret 
of their influence, even before Ekins whispered it; 
they were the Regulators, and although an ill 
confederation, were treated with much respect by the 
state dignitaries. I only knew one of these young 
men, he who seemed to take the lead, and to whose 
side Ekins bustled at once. 

eo you think of this matter, Mr Minns ?’ 
asked I. 

The gigantic young Kentuckian, who was overseer 
of a plantation within a mile of town, tossed back his 
long Mlack hair from his tanned forehead, and shewed 
his white teeth in rather a scornful smile as he 
replied: ‘More smoke nor fire, I guess. They’re 
afraid, them gov’ment, -makin’ muffs, and they 
believe the niggers will chaw ’em up afore ov. 
dawn. This child don’t vally the ebonies, not the 

of a flint, he don’t, onst he’s awake and got this 
holler bit of iron ready ;’ and Minns shook his five- 
foot rifle in his brawny gripe, and laughed aloud. 

‘But there was a plot. Paul—there was a most 
catawampous plot, I say, cried Ekins, almost foam- 
ing at the mouth. 

*I believe there war, said Minns simply—‘a mere 
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been bamfoozled. See, that darky I took prisoner 
fust let the possum out of the bag.’ 

Without waiting for any comments on this trans- 
atlantic version of an ol — Captain Ekins 
rushed upon a miserable-looking negro, with wrists 
fast tied together and dejected mien, who crouched 
in a corner, and bade the captive, with many cuffs 
and curses, to ‘speak out.’ e poor wretch, how- 
ever, was half idiotic with fear ; he merely muttered : 
‘Golly, massa, me poor Sam! O massa, please, sar 
—oh, oh, oh!’ 

‘He has spoke,’ said Minns; ‘and we’ve got his 
confess down in pot-hooks and hangers, on state- 
paper, but he don’t know half; so, cap, you’re 
wasting your breath. A lot of ’em meant to ri 
that’s sartin; but ’tis so mixed up with the Land o’ 
Canaan, and going to the New Jerusalem, and all 
ae; | *ve heard from that preacher chap ’—— 

snake in the grass; he’s the ri er of them s' - 
skinned imps of the old Boys, a 
Hucks !’ 

The wrath and fear of the assembly took fire like 
loose — at this appeal. A loud cry was set 
up of ‘Hang the preacher!’ and even the most 
moderate were for his instant arrest and trial. 

‘Stay,’ cried Minns; ‘I’ll be the fust to collar 
Hucks ; and I’ll jest take hoss, and go up to Bellevue, 
and take the critter in his night-cap. But there’s 
more to do; we want a Vigilance Committee, and all 
honest men on it. Reg’lators ain’t enough for this 
muss ; every true citizen must write his name down, 
bound to help, with head and hand, till we’ve seen 
the last of this infernal business.’ 

This was agreed to by acclamation. Several sheets 
of paper were soon black with signatures, and among 
them was my own. [I should not have been doing my 
duty to my employers, Peters and Mull, if iy had 
refused to become a member of an association incor- 
porated for the public defence at so momentous a 
time. Rules were hurriedly drawn up. All able- 
bodied men were to be enrolled in companies, guards 
were to be placed on the roads, and every precaution 
taken against a negro revolt. 

‘That’s right !’ said Minns, when the last signature 
had been penned, and his appointment as president 
had been rapidly voted. ‘And now, who’s for 
Bellevue ?’ 

‘I!’ ‘I!’ and ‘I!’ bawled twenty voices, and I 
joined in volunteering, not that I wished any harm to 
the poor fanatic, but because I thought I might be 
useful in protecting the family from ill-treatment. 
Off we went accordingly, Ekins, Gutch, Minns, and 
twenty-three others, including myself; but with all 
our promptitude, the bird had flown. The nest, as 
Minns pithily remarked, was still warm, and the 
confusion in the preacher's sleeping apartment proved 
how lately and abruptly it had been deserted. How 
Mr Hucks had obtained a warning, we could only 
guess. Our party were furious, all save myself, who 
secretly rejoiced at the poor man’s escape. Had he 
fallen into the hands of Getess Regulators, it would, 
in the excitement of the moment, have gone very 
hard with him. 

Not much mischief was done during the search, in 
spite of the exasperation of the citizens ; but the fur- 
niture was roughly tossed about, and not a few bottles 
of the old wine in the cellar were drained or smashed. 
Mr Lumley said—no doubt truly—that he knew 
nothing of the matter; but I must own that the 
conduct of the young ladies, Ruth and Hannah, dis- 
appointed me. American females are famous for the 
terrors of their tongues, and on this occasion I am 
bound to say that we received such a ow 
those rosy lips as it was hard to endure. Had Minns 
and the rest been chidden for their invasion, it would 
have been well enough; but I, who had expected to 
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flash in the pan ; but there’s mischief brewin’, or I’ve | be hailed as a protector, and whose imagination had 


been busy with a pretty little chivalric scene of 
distress and devotion, was taken aback by the bitter 
taunts that were levelled at me, by Ruth in ial. 
All this seemed to me very odd and ungrateful ; but 
I was not allowed time to explain, and as I rode back 
to town, I entertained serious doubts as to whether 
such a fine high spirit as Ruth had just given proof 
of were the exact quality to ‘make home happy. 

The next week or two were spent in a whirlwind 
of bustle and turmoil; nothing but drumming and 
drilling, snapping of caps, burnishing of bayonets, 
and preparations to put down any rising with the 
strong hand. Every road, ferry, or ford was watched 
by a picket of armed whites; sentinels were posted 


rise, | in front of the public buildings, — tramped by 


night through the streets; the whole place was in a 
state of siege. Meanwhile, a special commission, both 
legal and illegal, took in hand the task of ‘ doing jus- 
tice.’ Every day a sort of court sat to hear witnesses 
and try prisoners. Negroes from different estates 
were examined, urged to confession by threats and 
bribes, and very often, I am afraid, by torture. The 
result, considering the ignorance, the hopeless stupidity 
of some, the ice and cunning of others, and the 
wild rumours abroad, was such a labyrinth of lies as 
would the on any bench 
on eart any negroes were flogged wi t 
severity, others in jail, some 
into Texas; but no life was actually taken, though 
two or three frightened wretches drowned themselves 
in sheer terror of the consequences of denunciation. 

The end of all this was, that although some of the 
calmer citizens absolutely began to doubt the exist- 
ence of any plot at all, a i was pretty well 
proved to have been afoot. Its purport was very 
vague, but it really seemed to have no connection 
with those massacres and burnings which Southerners 
are always dreaming of. A number of slaves meant, 
as far as I could judge, to assemble in a body, and to 
make a bold push for freedom ; though wheter they 
meant to march towards Mexico or tines or some 
oe Avalon of the negro race, it was impos- 
sible to tell, so obscure was the jumble of state- 
ments. In all these tales, the preacher, Mr Hucks, 
was more or less inculpated. His share in the projects 
of these poor slaves was dubious, and the stories were 
contradictory ; but I incline to the belief that a sub- 
stratum of truth existed, and that Mr Hucks had a 
— hankering to play the part of Gideon or Moses 
‘or the oppressed race. He had certainly taught some 
of them to read; had told others that they were ‘as 
good as their masters,’ and had invited many to ‘ come 
up out of Egypt,’ and be free. Such was his offence, 
and its penalty was—death, and a violent and 
cruel death. In the eyes of the whites, Mr Hucks 
was a double-distilled traitor, a thousandfold worse 
than any black conspirator could have been. No doom 
was too bad for him, people said; and the women, his 
former partizans, were for the most part as wrathful 
as the men, or more so. Every mother, as she clasped 
her children, felt a glow of — against the man who 
had, as she believed, planned to give up those dear 
lambs to the butchers; every planter looked on his 
crops as saved by miracle from the torch of revolt ; 
pats while none, or next to none, questioned the pro- 
priety of hanging Mr Hucks, there were not a few 
who spoke a whi less than burning him alive 
when taken. 

He was not ee captured. The utmost efforts to 
ferret out his hiding-place had failed. In vain had 
a reward been offered ; in vain had negroes been per- 
suaded, by the gentle arguments of the cowhide, the 
flint-vice, and the hot iron, to tell all they knew. The 
secret was either a secret to all, or it was well ke 
and the of the Regulators knew no bo 
Meanwhile, I had received notice that a sum in gold, 
silver, and notes, sufficient to replenish the bank-till, 
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e South-west Pass of the 


suggested that, on her 
should lie for a while off 


could ask Ekins for a cast down the La Fourche 
and we could either return in a canoe or on 
It was thus settled, and Major Gutch, 


the evening previous to my departure, a black 
sent down from Bellevue Plantation with a 

iss Lumley. It was short, but kind and 
come up at once to the house, Ruth 
; adding, that she had much to say to me, a 
crave. Of course, 
was yes. I dressed myself with unusual 
walked my horse up the hill, my heart 
fast. A quarrel and a reconciliation! I 
more than 


was 
was a rustling among the tulip-trees, a 
i ing to meet me. 


4 


g off my 


3 
g 


press it to my lips, when she gently 


other night?” know 
was and noble and generous, but I was riled to 
ruffianly loafers break into papa’s house, 


> 
Bm 


g talk followed; I will not write it down. 
I am not the only man alive that has put 
faith in a woman’s soft words and smiles 


a little field of her own, she told me, and 
with sea-island cotton, much finer and 
any in the state. This delicate staple 
uisiana, but Ruth had raised a tiny 
and the produce she had kept since last 
ing for a chance of sending it direct to 
here it would command the hi price, 
money it brought, she meant to give her 
a present—a surprise on their wedding- 
That was all; and would I kindly help her? 
I convey the bale most carefully on board the 
and ask Captain ge y= good as 


i 
FE 


ai 


thought preacher would be 
tak oor man, she did not know. She was quite 
unco e spoke of him with a prett 
Next morning we were at the quay, a few miles 
below town, i Gutch, and myself, while the 
Irish and negro porters were finishing the stowage of 


the little steamer’s cargo. The bale of cotton, Ruth’s 
precious bale, was left for the last. 

‘Put that on deck, and take care of it, do you 


was very unjust to you. Pray, forgive me.’ | and 


ry simple. | had 


‘ Suppose we catch Hucks while you ’re away, cap?’ 
‘If you do, burn him before I come back, ma 
I never, if I forgive you, boys!’ answered Ekins with 
seriousness. 
The voyage down-river was and, sure 
the first thing we saw on blue sea was 


especial 
of the ‘whip’ that lifted it from the 
tug to the loftier merchantman ; it touched the deck. 

‘Eh, what have we here?’ said the skipper. I 
yoy giving him at the same time a little note 
in Ruth’s handwriting, which she had told me would 
satisfy the captain as to the bale’s destination. To 
my surprise, the captain knit his brows, whistled 
shrilly, and looked queerly from me to the note, and 
from the note to me. 

‘Stand by, to heave up anchor; yoho!’ sang out 
filled, and the vessel began to move. Ekins and 
Gutch bade the skipper adieu, and prepared to 
re-embark on board the 

‘Stay a moment,’ said I; ‘ if in Jones has no 
objection, I should like to see that stowed away.’ 

* Shall we strike it down into the hold, sir?’ asked 
a seaman, stepping up. There was a queer look on 
the skipper’s face. 

*I don’t think that would be humane,’ said he; 
then giving the bale a slight kick, he added: ‘If the 
poor chap ain’t smothered already, he ’d like air.’ 

‘Yea, verily, and sore hath my tribulation 
voice from interior of the cotton package, ‘seeing 

even as Jonah ’—— 


down, almost fainting, to the captain’s cabin, and 
placed on a couch, while a furious dispute took place. 

My companions were with difficulty prevented 
from stabbing or pistoling poor Hucks on the spot, 
and they broke into execrations of my treachery, in 
thus concealing the fugitive, mingled with entreaties 
that Captain Jones should give him wu But the 
commander of the Pretty Polly very coolly told them 
that his conscience went ‘ dead against’ slavery ; that 
his vessel was going into the China trade; and that, 
could afford to save a hunted wretch without fear of 
future vengeance from mob or law. 

‘The best thing you can do, mister,’ said he to me, 
‘is to take oT mg north with me. It’s not just 
fair you should have been made a scapegoat by the 
gal, but that’s done. Them Reg’lators won’t believe 
your story, even if you lay it all on her. make 
tracks out of danger.’ 

The advice was good. Ekins and Gutch made no 
secret of their intention to bring me to trial, before 
the Vigilance Committee, for abetting the escape of 
Hucks, and my former friend in ial swore to 
put the noose round my neck with his own hands, 
abusing me for a ‘ double-tongued, right-out, madder- 
dyed villain.” I had to give up my place and 
prospects, and sail for Boston in the Pretty Polly, 
rather than face Judge L: 

Years after, when calling at a handsome house in 
Philadelphia, a lady kindly invited me to come to tea 


that evening. 
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had been intrusted to the captain of the Pretty Polly — 
of Boston, which vessel was to complete her cargo in 
; Atchafalaya Bay previous to sailing for her native ‘ 
’ 
Ippl, and sign shore, gr me an Oppor- 
tunity of boarding her to reclaim the deposit. ‘ You the Pretty Polly, a fine ship, her sails hanging loose, 
know,’ wrote Mr Peters, ‘how rare are safe chances | and all ready for weighing anchor. We went along- 
side, and were hospitably regaled in the cabin by 
old friend, in Jones, I am enabled to save the | Captain Jones, while the cargo was transferred to the ‘ 
usual premium on the specie, &c.’ This suited me| ship’s hold. Of course our talk was of the recent : 
well. A part of the — Polly's cargo was, as 1 | troubles. Presently we went on deck. Ruth’s bale 
knew, to be taken on at South-west Pass, and ; 
a steam-tug had been chartered by Captain Ekins to ' 
convey the produce of Black Pits’ estate down to the 
| 
1 
ded, | 
and | 
| 
| *Hucks! by that’s venomous!’ cried Ekins | 
| Gutch with one accord. The grinning sailors | 
| gathered round, and by the captain’s orders opened | 
| the bale, which was found to contain a strong osier 
| crate, in which the lank form of the bony preacher 
been uncomfortably stowed away. Cramped and 
half suffocated, Hucks was still alive, and was carried 
to sel 
O how kind of me ! 
| 
| | 
close packed, anyhow,’ returned one of the panting | | 
blacks, as he hauled the load forward. eo agen 
armed volunteers stood by to bid us farewell, as our 
lashings were cast off, and the tug snorted its way 
down-stream. 
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*You will meet,’ id, ‘our new minister, Mr 
Jonadab Hucks, a priceless man, and his charming 
wife, dear Ruth, who was a Miss Lumley.’ 

I declined the invitation. 


SOMETHING OF ITALY. 
NAPLES. 


On a pleasant morning at the end of April, a French 
steamer bore us into the bay of Naples. The Medi- 
terranean, which can at times be as surly as the 
Atlantic, chose to be in one of its placid moods, so as 
to admit of our standing on deck to note the features 
of a scene not readily to be forgotten. On our ri 
was the lofty and island of Ischia, with the 
lower and more v t island of Procida; on our 
left the bold promontory of Misenum ; while in front, 
like a giant rising from the sea, towered Vesuvius, 
with a fight smoke curling upwards to the blue sky, 
still dotted over with white morning clouds. Soon 
the bay opens, and there lies before us a fringe of 
white towns sweeping round the shore, with Naples 
overtopped the castle of St Elmo in the centre. 
Ships at anchor, and sundry light craft under sail, 
scattered about, complete the fascinating picture. 

From Civita Vecchia to Naples is a —— of 
seventeen hours, and this continues to be most 
agreeable way of coming from Rome. A railway has 
been constructed, and might, six months ago, have 
been opened from Rome to ~~ whence there is a 
line already in operation to Naples ; but for reasons 
which Cardinal Antonelli could probably explain, this 
very desirable railway has been kept shut, with such 
a fine crop of grass growing upon it, that the line may 
be let out as pasturage along with other parts of the 
Campagna. ith the railway still in prospect, there 
is no deficiency of diligences or of voitures for hire. 
The reports, however, of occasional waylaying on the 
frontier did not dispose us to adopt a journey by 
land. Perhaps these reports were visionary, but 
in a country where nothing of this kind is ventilated 
through the press, rumour has everything its own 
pay and so we took the sea-route, which chanced 
to be a great success. 

But now we land, and such a scramble of boats, 
such vociferation of porters, such tearing about to get 
at cabs, such a profusion of people! Getting through 
all this hubbub, we drive off to our previously secured 
quarters in the Hotel de Russie, a favourably situated 
establishment on the line of broad open quay towards 
the Chiaia, and which commands a splendid view of 
the bay. Coming from Rome to Naples, we expe- 
rienced a striking change: it was from torpidity to 
vivacity, gloom to cheerfulness, despotism and fo- 
reign military repression to constitutional forms and 
a national There was the same style of 
— at Rome—tall bulky edifices laid out 
as dwelli on separate floors, or forming princely 

e residence of the higher orders; but the 

+ roofs, the almost ever-open windows, the fre- 
quency of curtains hanging in the entrances instead 
unmistakingly signi we have reached a mild 
and dry mo Aw clime. S ing upwards on the 
high grounds, many of thoroughfares are as 
narrow and unapproachable by wheeled a as 
they are in Rome or Genoa, and consequently the 
constant requisition ; but in no Italian city is there 
such spacious roadways, and we have nothing at all 
in d to com: with the universal paving from 
side to side with flag-stones. The drive west- 
wards for miles along the Chiaia, with the sea and 
pleasure-grounds on the left, and fine terraces of build- 
ings on the right, is, I should fancy, not to be matched 
anywhere. A drive of similar length, but through 
a humbler quarter, extends eastwards in the direction 


of Torre dell’ Greco and Vesuvius. And these two 
open drives combined leave Rome far in the back- 


It is not, however, the buildings, nor the broad- 
paved roads, that surprise a stranger in Naples. It 
is the enormous number of people; we feel as if 
nowhere in the world did human bei ist i 
illimitable abundance. Of the population, which is 
Ww of half a million, large numbers seem to live 

constantly in the air. Much has been 
nota litte of il asking 
see nota little of i ing in sun, but a 
has latterly come over the lazzaroni. The fisher 
part of the population being pretty generally occupied 


ght | with their boats or nets, did not come up to our idea 


are ce to i ial em t, ) 
that we see the most perfect examples of the Itali 
Jfaccino—agent, doer, , or by whatever term the 
word may be ted. Wherever you go, the 
faccino starts up to do your bidding, or to do for 
you whether you will or not. He flies to open 
the door of your carriage, or to lift and carry your 
baggage, or to find a cab, in the hope of a small 
donation ; and though sometimes so troublesome as 
not to be easily shaken off, he is on the whole a good- 
natured and obliging fellow. Little in the way of 
substantial or regular meals serves the faccino, but in 
fact little of that sort suffices the humbler classes 
generally. Iam inclined to think that among them 
there is scarcely any domestic cookery. On the prin- 
ciple that it is cheaper to buy a morsel of cooked food 
than to prepare it from raw material, many of them 
probably do not kindle a fire for months. The pre- 
paration of macaroni, soup, cakes, and other articles is 
seen going on all day in public for the general accom- 
modation. There is also a great reliance on fruits, 
onions, and lemonade. Any inexpensive trifle is suffi- 
cient for a meal—a penny roll with a shelled hard- 
boiled egg stuck in the middle of it, and an onion ; or 
a roll into which a spoonful of soup is poured along 
with a scrap of meat; an orange and a glass of aci- 
dulated water being taken as a finish. I have some- 
times th t that the children of the poorer classes 
in land, who are seen playing about the streets, 
must draw largely on fresh air for nourishment ; for 
they do not get much else, and yet they appear 
healthier than those on whom the wind is scarcely 
suffered to blow. In the same way, the Neapolitans 
seem to make heavy demands on the atmosphere, 
which happily for them is delicious and inex- 
haustible. 

the ancient Pompeian model. Nothing could be more 
simple, for the entire concern is just a vaulted ~ 
coach-house with a wide doorway, or a door and two 
small windows to fill up the front. There are hun- 
dreds of this kind in aples, which, without back- 
ay ent or cellar, comprise shop and house in one. 

orkshops are almost invariably of this description. 
The artisan is observed working at his bench near 
the spacious doorway, or half of his apparatus is in 
the street, while in the interior is seen the entire 
domestic establishment. 

As if nature had resolved that nothing should be 


portion of this 


pact trade in filling and corking earthenware 
jars of different sizes, for the sale of glassfuls all over 
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wanting to complete the enjoyableness of the 
. climate of Naples, it has kindly provided two cool 
' mineral springs, which from their palatableness are : 
One of the is chaly- 
1 beate, the other slightly sulphurous, but both contain 
, carbonic acid, which gives them a sparkling and 
pungent q 
| the larger 
‘| attracts the 
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the town. On the occasion of any public rejoicing, when 
crowds throng the streets, poor persons may be seen 
dragging out their small tables, and constituting them 

for the sale of this acceptable beverage—their 
whole stock in trade consisting of a gallon jar and a 
tumbler. One of these copious fountains ever welling 
up, and free to all, is situated on the broad low pier 
or mole which is used as a landing-place for boats, 
and as this was within sight of our hotel, we had an 
opportunity of watching the daily operations. The 
resort was greatest on St from -about noon till 
sunset, during which interval many thousands of 
persons partook of the water or hovered about as 
spectators. At tables with forms placed for their 
accommodation, relays of men and women in holiday 
attire were enjoying this harmless potation ; close by, 
there were establishments open for the sale of wines 
and spirits, but they were comparatively deserted. 
The simpler and cheaper attractions on the mole carried 
the day. But how could it be otherwise? There 
was neither cold nor damp to drive —- to seek 
shelter and excitement within doors. e outer world 
was beautiful and exhilarating. Overhead was that 
bright blue sky, in front was that charming bay 
decorated with shipping, and all around that glorious 
sunshine—in themselves a sufficient stimulus to all but 
the absolutely vitiated. 

Another species of stimulus perhaps had its influ- 
ence. Naples was in a state of political ferment ; 
the minds of all were uplifted and full of hope. A 
cruel and perfidious despotism had been happily got 
rid of, and brought within the sphere of Italian 
unity, the people felt themselves to be now part 
of a great nation. As no one was unwilling to speak 
unreservedly on the subject, I had an opportunity 
of hearing remarks in no way complimentary to 
the past condition of affairs. The press had been 
under a stern censorship, there could be no public 
discussion of any grievance, secret spies invaded the 
privacy of families, bands of armed police patrolled 
the streets and prevented petty gatherings, and per- 
sons who became subjects of suspicion, no matter 
what their rank, were suddenly seized in their homes 
and immured for years in dungeons without trial or 

of release. Such was Naples previous to the 
expulsion of Francis IL., and never in the annals of 
revolutions was there a more righteous overthrow. 
Suddenly and strangely emancipated from the incubus 
which oppressed them, and practically unacquainted 
with the forms of a free government, it would have 
caused no great surprise the Neapolitans broken 
into political excesses. There was one distinct prin- 
ciple, however, which saved them from this error, It 
was that of Italian unity. Tempered by this dogma, 
they readily threw in their lot with the more grave 
an —— Piedmontese, and now they wait for 
the full realisation of this earnestly entertained idea. 

With the liberty of free discussion, the Neapolitans 
shewed no reluctance to use it. The cafés overflowed 
with eager debaters on political questions. inions 
from England concerning the probable future of Italy, 
or expressions of sympathy in its fate, were seized on 
with avidity. Daily, the press poured forth a pro- 
fusion of cheap papers, and the sale of these by news- 
boys and -keepers reminded us of what we had 
seen at Turin; the fact of this freedom of the press 
being the more striking after what we had observed 
at Rome. The contrast between the state of trade 
in the two places was also remarkable. The shops in 
the Toledo were thronged with customers, and public 
improvements of various kinds were in active opera- 
tion. An im had doubtless been given to the 
general vivacity wy the arrival of Victor Emmanuel, 
accompanied by a 
to search the hearts of the Neapolitans, I can only 
say that outwardly there was neither sulkiness nor 
any other symptom of dissatisfied feeling. In the 
various rejoicings that took place, but one sentiment, 


eet of French war-vessels. Unable | small 


Sag: fring, banks af playing, opel 
ag ev ere flying, of music playing, ro’ 
salutes firing, illuminations of the town oa fi 
balls, theatricals, and reviews—all gave token of the 
universal rejoicing. The most significant demonstra- 
tion was that made by the numerous regiments of 
national guards, a Speer ge! fine body of men com- 
posed of the middle and higher classes in the town 
and neighbourhood. 

e manner in which the king was received on 
driving out almost every afternoon along the Chiaia 
was a good evidence of his popularity among all ranks. 
Passing beneath our windows, we could see the long 
line of carriages which attended on these occasions ; 
the corttge consisting of every available vehicle 
public and private, and reminding us of nothing 
short of the road to ‘the Derby. It may here 
be proper to say, however, that the Neapolitans 
are excessively fond of driving. Very many, as we 
were rervenaae § make heavy sacrifices in order to keep 
a iage, while persons of a humble class never 
seem to have any scruple in hiring an open one-horse 
cab, in order to have a little show-o Assuredly, 
this taste for riding in carriages is one of the social 
me of the place, and is in a degree encouraged 

y the scope for its indulgence on the long open 
flagged thoroughfares, on which you roll almost as 
smoothly as on a railway. The number of carriages 
of one kind or other which drove past at the hour 


-of the fashionable parade on the Chiaia was usually 


from a thousand to twelve hundred. 

That Victor Emmanuel felt flattered by these 
ovations, cannot be doubted; but in looking into the 
state of affairs, he could as little fail to discover that 
in this resurrection of a kingdom onerous duties are 
im on the new authorities. So long has Southern 
Italy been misgoverned, and the bulk of the popula- 
tion kept in ignorance, that neither material nor 
mental resources have been at all developed. Per- 
nicious old laws need to be cleared away, and new 
institutions established; but for all this, and much 
more, consideration and time are required. What 
appears essentially necessary is that degree of stability 

long with enlightened measures as to trade, com- 
merce, and agriculture, which will give confidence to 
capitalists. ‘The le are in want of remunerative 
employment, which if found for them by individual 
or associated enterprise, would be more serviceable 
than that of giving alms or <rs those stupen- 
dous Neapolitan poor-houses which were begun by 
the former dynasty. No one can make an excursion 
in any direction from Naples, the westward in particu- 
lar, without being distressed with two things—the low 
state of agriculture, approaching in some places to an 
entire neglect of the soil, and the number of people 
with scarcely any employment. That the dethroned 
and exiled dynasty deserves no compassion is evident 
from a variety of circumstances, but none more than 
the deficiency of elementary education. Few of the 
humbler classes can read or write. In Naples, accord- 
ingly, the ancient profession of the scrivano, or letter- 
writer for the poor and illiterate, still flourishes as a 
—— in the social system. Offices and stalls are 
established for the reading and writing of letters. 
The stalls of the scrivani are most numerous under 
the shelter of an arcade near the royal palace; for 
there the penning of petitions to the king was till 
lately an important branch of the profession, nor in 
the circumstances of the country is it soon likely to 
be ne ge In passing along, we see women of 
a humble class seated beside the old spectacled 
scrivener, prompting what he is to write to some 
ey friend, for which useful service he receives a 
ee. 

Naples, as is well known, is a favourite winter and 
epring resort of the English, who cluster chiefly about 
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they are making a resolute effort to erect a commodi- 
ous chapel on ground with which Garibaldi presented 
them during his dictatorship. Along the heights 
which crown the city and extend westward from it 
along the precipitous shore, there are many villas 
embowered in pleasure-grounds, picturesquely clothed 
in vines, fig and orange trees, and commanding views 
of Vesuvius, the bay, and of the island of Capri. 
Few places in the world are more enviable in point 
of climate and locality. Strangers find m to 
interest them in the Museum, which is open to them 
daily. The collection comprehends pictures, but 
consists chiefly of ancient objects of art—sculptures, 
mosaics, minor articles in bronze, &c.—brought from 

cities ; 


while we were in Naples, and a short account 
of it may be offered. 

According to legends on the subject, Januarius, a 
Christian missionary, was cruelly put to death in the 
year 305. A pious lady who was present at the 
execution contrived, it is said, to sponge up some of 
the blood, which she secreted and carefully preserved. 
The relics were kept in two small vials ; in one was 
the blood, and in the other was a piece of straw which 
had been taken up accidentally along with it. How 
these memorials of the martyred St Januarius were 

reserved for seven hundred years, there is no account. 

ey began to be exhibited in the eleventh century, 

were transferred to a and have long been 
esteemed a sort of palladium of the town. They are 
now preserved in a side-chapel in the cathedral, which 
has likewise the honour of possessing the skull of the 
saint enclosed in a silver bust. The blood is alle 
to be the subject of a miracle twice a year, in 
and September, and oftener according to circum- 
stances. Blood spilt upwards of fifteen hundred years 
ago, would, under any sealing up in a bottle, have long 
since shrunk into a thickened or hardened mass. 
Such has been the case. The blood is a thick 

uiescent substance, and the miracle consists in this, 

+ through the efficacy of prayers and supplications 

to the saint, it suddenly resumes its original liquid 
form. As miracles do not ordinarily fall in one’s 
way, we gladly embraced the rare oy of 
seeing one, and took care to be in gi time at the 
church where the liquefaction takes place. 

The scene of the event was the church of St Chiara, 
a spacious basilica situated in a narrow street turning 
off the Toledo, and the appointed time was the after- 
noon of Saturday, the 3d of May. On entering the 
church about two o'clock, few assembled ; but we 
could see by the sentinels on guard, the broad passa; 
lined off for a procession from the door to the high- 
altar, and other preparations, that something of im- 
portance was in a. Though favoured with seats, 
time hung heavily in the silent building, and nothing 
worth notice occurred till the entrance of a string of 

r-looking women, such as are commonly seen 
hogging at church-doors. Establishing themselves 
on forms outside the gospel side of the altar, these 
privileged personages, who affect to call themselves 
relations of Januarius, began a very extraordinary 
kind of chanting, or rather monotonous bawling of 
aves and paters, and the longer they vociferated, the 
greater was their vehemence and agitation. To all 
appearance, they were lashing themselves into a par- 
oxysm, and I could not but feel some surprise that 
such irreverence should be tolerated. Near to five 
o'clock, in the midst of the din, and when the church 
had become crowded, military music is heard outside, 
and the expected procession enters. What an array of 
splendour! A richly jewelled tabernacle, bearing the 


case in which are the sacred vials, is set on a stand 
draped with velvet within the my >| of the altar, 
amidst a concourse of priests. Then followed prayers, 
chanting, and music from an instrumental choir, with 
a repetition of the discordant supplications of the 
women, some of whom were frantic in beseeching the 
saint to vouchsafe the miracle. On this occasion, 
Januarius was more propitious than he sometimes 
happens to be. After several examinations, the lique- 
faction was said to be effected, and the case was 
shewn accordingly ; but in consequence of the move- 
ments of the agitated crowd, and the smoke of incense, 
which communicated a mistiness to the almost suffo- 
cating atmosphere, no one at a distance could properly 
see the object of general wonder. There being no 
hope of a satisfactory inspection, we were glad to 
work our way out, and retired just as the female 
relations of the saint were quitting the church in a 
state of considerable exhaustion. 

I did not await the return of the procession to the 
cathedral, but attended there the two following days, 
in the hope of procuring a near view of the liquefied 
blood. On both days, there was a crowding of persons 
round the balustrade of the altar, where a venerable 
priest with the case in his hand shewed it to be kissed 
and pressed to the forehead. On the second day, 
when the crowd had subsided, I managed to approach 
and satisfy myself as to the ny om of the case. 
It resembled a small pig-lamp, ing round in shape, 
with two flat sides of glass, and having a handle by 
which it could be conveniently held or stuck upright 
in the ornamental tabernacle where it is usually kept. 
On the top was a crown surmounted by a cross. 
Through the transparent glass sides were seen two 
vials of different sizes, the larger containing about 
half a wine-glassful of a brownish liquid, the smaller 
holding only a bit of dingy straw. To shew that 
there really had been a liquefaction, the priest was 
constantly turning the case upside down, by which 
means the liquid flowed freely backwards and for- 
wards in the vial. There did not seem much devout 
reverence in this extraordinary scene, but that 
struck me everywhere as a remarkable feature in 
the church ceremonials in Italy. Nor could one fail 
to observe that, from first to last, the crowd was 
ae mainly of the humbler classes, including 
absolute paupers, with a sprinkling of officials and 
ogee strangers. From all I could learn, few 
of the middle or higher classes in Naples give the 
ceremony the least attention. e«¢ 


LIFE IN THE FORESTS OF THE FAR EAST. 


A WILD mountainous country, freshened with majestic 
streams, and garnished with a barbaric luxuriance of 
vegetation ; villages of bamboo framework scattered 
on the rivers’ banks, among fruit-groves and rice- 
fields; wild cattle plunging through the jungle, 
herds of swine and alligators dashing among the 
water; human nature on its own bare brown legs 
dancing and yelling in bestial excitement, or quietly 
tilling the ground in perennial summer weather—such, 
in rough terms, are the general features of that part 
of Borneo which Mr St John has explored, and pic- 
tured to the English reader in a most interesting 
book.* 

Borneo is the largest island of the great Eastern 
Archipelago; indeed, excepting New Holland, it is 
the largest island in the world, being nine hundred 
miles long by five hundred broad. It is supposed to 
have been conquered nearly four hundred years ago 


* Life in the Forests of the Far East. By Spenser St John, 


formerly Her Majesty's Consul-general in the great island of 
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by the Malays, who spread themselves along the 
coast, the aboriginal races retiring into the interior. 
The present Malay empire extending over a portion 
of north-west coast, and called Borneo Proper, 

to be the most wretched semblance of power 
in the world. Sarawak, which adjoins it, and was 
formerly a portion of it, i 


Mr St John’s name figures honourably in the records 
of his predecessors; and now he tells his own story. 


He has pushed far into the interior among the | another. 


most barbarous tribes, ascended the highest moun- 
tains, traced many of the rivers to ‘their silver roots, 
noted the plants and flowers with the eye of a 
naturalist, chipped the rocks with the hammer of 
a geologist, measured heights and breadths with the 
precision of a surveyor, collected statistics of popula- 
tion and agriculture, pumped the natives of stories 
and traditions, danced with the girls, and (he confesses 
it) all but got fuddled with the elders. 

His style is a model for all travellers: clear 
narrative not burdened with philosophical reflec- 
tions, nor disfigured by eruptions of spurious senti- 
ment. ‘The eye sees what it brings the power 
of seeing ;’ and you easily judge the character of a 
man’s mind from his simple recital of what he 
has seen. There is nothing of very painful interest 
in Mr St John’s recital He has not been in 
the serrated jaws of any amphibious monster, nor 
stared a lion out of countenance; he never could 
bear to fire at a monkey, far less a gorilla; he was 
never in any danger of being 1 ; 


ex perso 
Of the Malo he says little; but his information 
ae the aboriginal races is full and detailed. 
and sea Dayaks, tribes living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sarawak, have been most familiar to 


inches. They or any other of the aborigines are far 
from prepossessing in appearance. Clothing gets more 


and more scanty as the interior is penetrated. Men 
for the most wear only the chawat or waist- 
cloth, and the females the short petticoat reaching 
from under the waist to the knee. They have the 
usual passion for beads, brass-wire, and other gew- 
gaws, and tattooing is eral. Their 

na e water, or scattered on the 
face of the hi ‘They p rice, Indian corn, 
cucumbers, bananas, sweet , sugar-cane, 
kiladis, yams, beans, and all kinds of fruit-trees.’ 
drous superstitions. Mr St J devotes a chapter 
to the Protestant and Catholic missions in Sarawak, 
and endeavours to account for their almost entire 
failure. Too much system seems to be the root of 


less than four fathoms. It is a mile and a 
broad at first, but ually narrows to a thousand 
yards and less. : second river, of equal size, 


abounds with alligators; and monstrous orang- 
outangs as high as the men are found on its banks, 


nearly two feet long. It leads the hordes o 


the place were especially active tying little bells 

i ringing rice 

for us to—how shall I explain it?—in fact, for us 

to spit in, and this delectable morsel they swallowed. 

After the official’ and. cmpous 
ial an reception, a 

i el he old Orang Kaya and 


priestesses. Th 

passed Guirtenile over our arms, pressed our palms, 
and then uttering a yell or prolonged screech, went 
off in a slow m moving their arms and 
hands in unison with their feet until reached the 
end of the house and came back to where we sat; 


were soon fast asleep. In 
perhaps a couple of hours, I awoke ; my compani 
was still sleeping uneasily; the din was ening, 
and I sat up to look around. Unfortunate movement! 


I was 

the — Kaya, who was leisurely cutting 
the bleeding f 

leeding fowl put into m: 

sprinkling « little blood over each; when this was 
over, I had to wave the fowl over the heads of the 
women, and wish them fertility; over the children, 
and wish them health ; over all the people, and wish 
them prosperity; out of the window, and invoke 
good crops for them. At last I reached my mat, and 
sat down am sang | to another sleep, when that 
horrid old woman another detachment of her sex 


forward to recommence th sicking.’ 
The ceremonies and 


ding marriages, 
deaths vary very much. They have this in common, 


Another formidable brute of the jungle is the 
wild-boar, of which he ifies one that measured 
pigs; and one pursuit o e natives 1s to hunt 
them with ‘a bad-looking mongrel kind of cur.’ 
Two kinds of deer are wild in the forest. The 
natives catch some by beating them into snares 
peans than the other territory, from the published | of rattan loops and nooses. Our traveller heard a 
journals of Rajah Brooke and the books of travellers, | good 
especially that of Captain Keppell, formerly employed | Vemlence was rum DO Our inches ng, 
in putting down the pirates who lurked among the * agg 
creeks and bays of the deeply indented coast, and | tour or five miles in advance of Mr St John’s party. 
did great damage to the shipping in the Chinese Sea. | Bociges the tribes who have a fixed habitation in 
whenever they exhaust one bit of jungle, remove to 
They are the great collectors of wax, 
e birds’ nests, camphor, and rattan. The main 
| instrument of destruction in use is the blowpipe or 
sumpitan with its poisoned arrow. 
Many of Mr St John’s tours among the Dayaks 
were with Captain Brooke (Sir James’s ae 
whose mission was to make the peace between hostile 
tribes. This he did by the summary method of pre- 
senting each party with a sacred jar, a spear, and the; 
whereon, it will not surprise the reader to hear, 
disputants vowed eternal amity, and in witness thereof 
the champion of each party struck off a pig’s head at 
a blow. Of course the Englishmen were required to 
yield to many absurd ceremonies arising out of the 
native belief in their supernatural virtues. They had 
children, wishin em prosperity and every ing. 
ly ed, to fertilise the t 4 
on the they were especially 
with these singular honours. ‘The priestesses of | 
or 10rnets tnd h-bites are among the 
| 
1e elders commenced, and were followed by the | 
ence 1S slo ing on | 
but on the whole they seem to be little advanced out | | 
of barbarism. The Dayaks are short in stature, the 
men varying from 4 feet 10 inches to 5 feet 7 inches, 
and the women from 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 2 
. then another pressure of the palm, a few more es 
] to draw virtue out of us, another yell, and off they 
; | wentagain. At one time there were at least a hundred 
dancing. For three nights we had little sleep on 
| account of these ceremonies ; but at length, notwith- 
| standing clash of gong and beat of drum, we sank 
e mistake. 
The rivers on which 
streams. Mr St John ascended the Rejang more 
than a hundred miles, and never found its depth | 
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that they are all rubbish of the most despicable kind. 
At one place, the principal feature of a marriage- 
ceremony is knocking the heads of parties together. 
Divorces are easily procured, and often procured, it 
being not uncommon to find a young woman of seven- 
teen with her third husband on trial. They appear 
to live on terms, and sever in the most 
amicable spirit. The worst thing Mr St John tells of 
the women is, that while they drink little themselves, 
they rejoice to see their husbands in a beastly state of 
intoxication. The people worship no idols, and have 
an idea of a supreme bei with innumerable good 
and evil spirits. 

The Kayuns, a fierce warlike race, are the terror of 
the other aboriginal tribes, and also of the Malays. 
They are said to be cannibals on occasion, not from 
any particular relish of human flesh, but to make 
themselves more among their enemies. 
Head-hunting is their favourite pastime, or was. 
They attack a village amid the beating of gongs and 
talawaks, and desolate it with fire, murder, and 
rapine, making their captives slaves. Mr St John 
got a list of forty villages they had destroyed during 
the previous ten years. One of his most ——— 
chapters is concerning a visit he made to a tribe 
this wild race on the Baram, a fine river in Borneo 
Proper. On this occasion, the white man burst on 
the children of the jungle in the might and pride of 
his civilisation; in other words, Mr St John navi- 
gated the Baram in the government steamer Pluto, 
at sight of which all monster canoes dispersed with 
ridiculous celerity. Like their betters, the natives 
instantly conclu that what they did not under- 
stand must be supernatural. ‘Here is a god come 
among us!’ ‘It is a mighty spirit!’ they said, 
as the strange swift-moving mass hove in sight. 
The business of the travellers (official) was at Lang- 
suin, a Kayun town about a hundred miles inland, 
with about 2500 inhabitants. An influential chief 
was absent on the horrible business of head-hunting ; 
but Tamawan, ‘who looks a savage, and doubtless is 
one,’ and other chiefs, did the agreeable in certainly 
handsome style. They were charmed to be allowed 
to — the vessel, and the 32-pounder gun 
‘greatly excited their — ey were parti- 
cularly anxious to know ‘if we had a telescope that 
could discover the hidden treasures of the earth, as 
they had heard that we possessed one that shewed 
the mountains in the moon.” Mr St John entered 
into the spirit of their ways with singular tact, and 
ap to have been an immense favourite. On the 
subject of head-hunting, however, he felt compelled 
to give them some ‘wholesome advice, which made 
them feel thirsty.’ Tamawan declared that his great 
village and twenty-one others were averse to the 
practice of head-hunting, but that over the other 
twenty-eight villages he no influence. This chief 
was a fluent orator, and inspired by tumblers of 
brandy, aa eternal friendship to the English, 
‘spoke of the wonderful vessel that came with oars of 
fire,’ prayed, and then cutti 


a pig’s throat, took 
out its heart and liver, on whi 


he read a favourable 


Sinquadin , another chieftain, requested the Eng- 
lishman to me his brother ‘through the sacred 
custom of imbibing each other’s blood,’ to which, as 
the timid will be a little startled to hear, he con- 
sented. It may be stated, however, that the vital 
fluid was spread out on tobacco-leaf, and imbibed 
through a ci in the form of smoke. Mr St 
po se to find this form had been chosen, for, 
as he mildly remarks, to have swallowed even a dro 
would have been unpleasant. Before leaving, we pai 
a visit to Si Obong, the wife of tow 
he owed the most of his wealth and power. This 
aa , ‘of the hi extraction,’ had been captivated 
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y the fame of his warlike exploits, and the attractive 
array of heads suspended round his house. ‘She was 


seated on fine mats among cushions. She had passed 
her first youth, and had become very stout; in fact, 
her limbs were much too large for a woman. She 
wore little clothing—a couple of English handker- 
chiefs, still in one put round her hips, hanging 
down and tucked in at the side, and over her bosom 
a loose black cloth. Her face was round and good- 
tempered, but rather coarse; her voice was gentle ; 
and she wore her long black hair ing loose, 
but kept off her face by fillets of white The 
most curious part of her costume is what I must 
call a hip-lace of beads, consisting of three stri 

—one of yellow beads, the next of varied colours 
more valuable, and the third of several hundred of 
those much-prized ones by the Kayun ladies.’ None 
of these beads cost less than nine shillings, and 
some as much as thirty pounds. She had ‘her arms 
much tattooed, and she was also ornamented in that 
manner from just under the hip-joint to three inches 
below the knee. This could be o ed as her dress 


however, is ‘that article of Chinese luxury,’ the 
edible bird’s nest. They import gray shirting and 
chintzes. The most mdiculous of their customs 
is the christening of achild. ‘A feather is inserted 
up the child’s nostril, to tickle it; if it sneeze, it is 
a good sign, but if not, the ceremony is put off to 
another day.’ One of the most inhuman i 

is this: women who a to bo dying in childbisth 
are taken to the w and left in a hastily con- 
structed hut, where none but the meanest slaves 
may approach them. The visitors were not suffered 
a promised to return and stay a few 
mon that, we could 
soon e nei ing countries between us. 
In brilliant of pro and blue-lights, the 
mysterious vessel once more vanished, ‘and left a 
want unknown before, with further looki on.’ 

Kina Balu, the highest mountain of i Asia, is 
situated in the north of Borneo. It is nearly 14,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Mr St John twice 
reached its summit—once by way of the Tampasuk, 
and in by the Tamawaran, the two main rivers of 
the rich district between the north of Gaya Bay and 
beyond the mountain. The inhabitants of these dis- 
tricts, estimated to number 45,250, are two-thirds 
Ida’ans, the aboriginal race, and the remainder Bajus, 
Lanuns, and Mala The numerous rivers by which 
they are scattered are not navigable, like those in 
Sarawak, which is a great drawback to the district. 
The Ida’ans are essentially agricultural, and raise 
rice, sweet potatoes, the kiladi, yams, Indian corn, - 
sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton. is last product is 
not largely cultivated, though it is met with - 
out the island, and is manufactured by the natives 
into a dark cloth. Trade is very trifling. The Ida’an 
does not pay tribute to the Borneo government; every 
village, and almost every house, has its independent 
government. 

The details of these two expeditions are interesting. 
The natives figure far less creditably in the narrative 
than in that of the visit to the Kayuns, blood-thirsty 
and savage as they are. 
and demanded prices so absurd for their fowls, that 
the English hate of extortion and avarice became 
stronger than appetite with the travellers. At the 
village of Kiau, the next to the mountain, a hostile 
demonstration — them, but, as usual, it was mere 
brag, to pave the way for extortion. It melted away 
of the party mustered, and 
no attempt was made to revive it. In ne 

ces of the route by the Tam St 
says that the Bajus have a si reluctance 
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to use their own legs 
ride anything that will bear them—horses, cows, buf- 
faloes. He was amused to see a cow, with a couple of 
lads on her back, trotting along, with ‘a calf not a 
week old frisking behind her.’ At the farms of the 
Bungol Ida’an, he first saw native ploughing. The 
lough ‘is made entirely of wood, and is drawn by a 
lo, and its action is the same as if a pointed stick 
had been dragged through the land to the depth of 
about four inches.’ These farms have each four acres 
enclosed, and appear to be kept under continued culti- 
vation. Simple as their mode of farming is, it is the 
best south oF Brunei, and Mr St John thinks it is a 
remnant of Chinese civilisation. The Tampasuk, far 
inland, is full of Ida’an ej ~ made by dammi 
up one half of the stream, and forcing the other half 
into a huge basket. 

Mr St John avoids politics, and nowhere directly 
alludes to the propositions recently before this country 
in reference to the island. He is, however, devotedly 
attached to Sir James Brooke, as it is to be noted, to 
the credit of that gentleman, is every European visitor 
who has really witnessed his government in operation 
and the results of his influence. Mr St John also takes 
every opportunity of te the imbecility and utter 
worthlessness of the Brunei government. He supports 
the experiment of making ita Chinese settlement under 
European government. The book contains a detailed 
account of the insurrection of the Chinese gold-work- 
ers, and the temporary overthrow of the Sarawak 
government in 1857 ; also much information concerning 
our Labuan colony and the Sulu islands. 

In these volumes, much that is reported of human 
nature as existing in these wild regions is unintel- 
ligible to human nature here ; but on the whole, our 
own experience will furnish the cue to the origin of 
many manners, customs, and incidents, preposterous 
as they are. The Dayaks make their largest offerings 
to the spirits of evil, and though we hardly go that 
length, most of us understand the wisdom of occa- 
sionally conciliating a foe. Who that has often felt 
thankful that some external circumstance touched one 
of the wavering scales of judgment, and saved him 
from his own imbecility, will fail to understand why 
these poor creatures, instead of weighing probabilities, 
shape their conduct by the cry of birds, the picture of 
a pig's heart, sneezes, and other foolish omens? What 
young Englishman will not confess himself a possible 

‘amading, in as far as that Kayun chief, ‘ with princely 
munificence (idiotic exuberance?) gave away or spent 
the whole of his property on Tis dig 
Among ourselves it is not uncommon for disputants, 
even in polite circles, but most unquestionably in circles 
which are not polite, to have recourse to the virtues or 
vices of an ancestor, when they have exhausted their 
own personal qualities as a theme for comment. In 
Borneo, when they quarrel, it is a constant phrase : 
How many heads did your father or grandfather get ? 
If less than his own number— Well, then, you have 
no reason to be proud!’ The Datu Tumangong, said 
to be invulnerable by virtue of certain ceremonies, 
declared, ‘ it is as well that the vulgar should believe 
it, but we know better.’ The reader will remember 
an almost identical sentiment by Alexander the Great, 
in reference to the popular belief that he was the son 
of Jupiter. Kasim, a Malay, used to say: ‘I would 
rather be in hell with the English, than in heaven 
with you, my countrymen.’ Mr St John rightly 
believes this was no conscious plagiarism. 

Here is one case where we discern a beautiful 
feature of our common nature in dark and terrible 
disgui ‘One man confessed to Mr Johnson that 
he put an infant to death because all the children 
born to him previously had died just as they arrived 
at an when he could fondly love them. He said 
he could not endure to think that it should occur to 
him again.’ Does the reader not think of that little 
poem by Wordsworth, in which the English father, 


turning from his ter’s ve, met another 
blooming girl whom he lealiees onl then 


There came from me a sigh of pain, 
Which I could ill confine ; 

I looked at her, and looked again— 
And did not wish her mine. 


BY A GRAVE 
Farner, father, here I linger ; 
Years have passed since last I came 
Thus to trace, with faltering finger, 
On this stone your vanished name ; 
That dear name—what dear lips told it 
Once—that name now named by none 
But by those—how few !—who hold it 
Dear as I, your lonely son. 
Father, father, I am yearning 
That long-vanished form to see, 
That face that is but returning 
Dim, as in a dream, to me; 
Few the years that dear face blessed me 
Ere it awed my childish sight, 
Father, no more to caress me, 
From its coffin, calm and white. 
Then but as a child I wept you; 
Deeply as a child’s heart can, 
In its love my child's heart kept you, 
But no more than now I’m man. 
Not as much! 0 early pined for, 
Father, o’er whose grave I bow, 
See, with tears these eyes are blind for 
Those dear eyes that see me now. 


Yes, that see me ; oh, but dearer, 
But more loved as years depart, 
Has not death but drawn us nearer, 
Ever closer, heart to heart ! 
Still amid day’s thoughts, night’s dreaming, 
I have seemed to feel you near, 
Guiding, guarding, to my seeming, 
Me, your child, who mourn you here. 
Yes, while here your dust is sleeping, 
O pure soul, these lips would kiss! 
You are in some far world keeping 
Watch o’er those you loved in this; 
Still my evil thoughts controlling, 
Joying in my earthly joy, 
I have felt you, grief consoling, 
Warning, strengthening me, your boy 


O from empty space before me, 
Father dear, that you might start ! 
Might now bend that dear face o’er me, 
And look love into my heart ! 
But not to these eyes, while living, 
Shall that bless®d lost look come ; 
No more words to mine are giving 
Those loved lips for ever dumb. 


Shall I not hereafter know you, 
O my father, yet again! 
Yes, to these eyes death shall shew you 
When I leave life’s joy and pain ; 
With the bliss of those long parted, 
O how cherished, O how sweet 
Is the thought that then glad-hearted, 
Father, father, we shall meet. 
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